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LETTER 
* TO A 01 


3. 0 i; — 
Am not at all ſurpriſed 
at the earneſt Deſire you 
have expreſs d, to know 
the Fate of a Bill, which 
** has undergone the niceſt 
and moſt impartial Exa wes 


(6) 


of both Houſes of Parliament, and 


been the Subject of very warm 
Debates, in all publick Places, as well 
as in moſt private Converſations. Nor 

do I blame your Conduct, in ſuſpen- 

ding your judgment about a Matter 
of ſo great Conſequence, till you 
ſhould have an Opportunity of exa- 
mining the Arguments and Objecti- 
ons which might be advanced for, or 
—_—_— 

I fanſy you will be much inclin'd 
to judge favourably of this Bill, 
when 1 have told you, that after it 
had been tholdughly debated in the 
two Houſes, it was carried by a very 
great Majority in both thoſe Auguſt 
Aſſemblies: But as I know you are 
no Friend to an implicit Faith, but 
deſire to ſbe und judge for your ſelf 
[ſhall candidly lay before you the 
main Objections, that I have hear'd 
urged againſt the Bill; I ſhall beg 
"= leave 
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CEP 
leave to offer ſome Anſwers to 
them, and in replying to the laſt of 
them, ſhall hint at ſome of the Rea- 
ſons which are given for the Bill. 


The Objections againſt the Bill 
were theſe; MIT. (2 


Object. I. It ſubverts the Conſtitu- 
1 2 | 


Object. II. It is Prejudicial to the 
| Rights and Privileges of the People. 


 Obje HE. It will be 6 Breach © 
ruſt in the Members of the Houſe 
of Commons to agree to it. N 


Object. IV. It gives too great a Power 
to the Court ; and if we ſhould have 
a Prince upon the Throne, that ſhould © 
not be in the Intereſt of his Country, 
he might by ſo lang a continuance 


a Pare 


CY 
« Parliament, gain ſuch an Influence 
upon it, as to be able to accompliſh 
any 11 De ſigns he muy bave upon 
the Subjects. 


Object. V. Now is not a proper , 
for ſuch a Bill. 


Object I. This Bil, if it paſſes, will 
ſubvert the Conſtitution 7 F 


* The Force of this Obje- 
| ction depends upon the Truth of this 
| Propofition, viz. That to have a new 
[ Parliament choſen, at leaſt every 
I three Years, is ſo Eſſential to the 
| Conſtitution, that if we have not 
one fo often choſen, the Conſtituti- 
on is ſubverted: If this Propofition 
be not true, the Objection Falls to 
| the Ground; if it be true, 1 would 
| ask where was our Conſtitution, at 


leaſt 


DD 


— 


oo i ͤ exons 


(>) 
at leaſtifdr great part of K. Hen. Sth'r 
Reigitz and thenreidown to the 6th 
1 . e albthank - 
lneſs to God, And'r tothe 
Memory of that Morious Mages that 
he was a happy laſtrument in the 
Hands of Providence, in teftoring 
our Conſtitution; but I do not think 
that ſhe did it by; pꝑaſſing the Trien- 
nial Act; and, if lam not miſinform' d, 
that wiſe King was-at the ſume Opi- 


nian ask, Had ve no Conſtitu- 


tion fot above 300 Years? No legal 
Panliaments, nor valid Acts paſs d, 
in that part of Heth! 5 Reign, in 
Which tbe Reformation was begun; 
none ãn that of Edw. 6. When it was 
furthęradvanced; none in the long 
and glorious one of Q Elia, in which 
it was hrought to Perfection; none 


im the Reign of J. the 1ſt. none in 


that) deshe Raya! AMartyr; none in 
01077 B that 


(w) 
that of his Son, with whom T'thought 
the Government i Church and State 
iy been 8 8 the 
ear 16937 Theſe axe ſtrange things 
and md many have given un this 
Odjection, who! wauld be content 
the Bill ſhouldh paſs; provided it 
ſhould relate only to future Parlia- 
ments, atid not ti the preſent? Why, 
we muſt have had a new Parliament 
in leſs than two: Years, and can it 
be ſuppos d theſe Perſons ſhould be 


7 contented ; that our Conftitmion 
| ſhould be ſubverted in fu ſhort a 
i time? No furelys they cannot there- 
N fore believe that this Bill would ſub-⸗ 
\ vert the Conſtitution then; nand if 


it would not then, neither will it, if 
it takes effect now:: 
I hall add but one thing more up- 
on this Head, and that is, That it is 
an eſſential Part of the Eng/mb og F 
an e Af 


dee 


they have Power to alter and re 


0 111 dy 


ſtitution, that the Legiſlative Body, 


the Parliament, are ſo far Maſters 55 
the Laws they maler, 


that if upon 
Experience (as we have had two or 
or three and twenty Years Bxperi- 
<nce of this Triennial AQ) they find 
y Law they have made; not to 
—.— the good Ends intended to 
have been ſerv'd by it; but on 


the contrary, to be attended with a 
great many- Inconvemeneies, and 


Miſchiefs, which were not foreſeen, 


a 
ſuch a Law: Ho then can the 


liament's exerciſing a Power, eſſen⸗ 
tial to the Conſtitution, be ſaid 
to be a Subverfſon of the Coafti- 


tution'? 7 


* 
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Obj 51 II. This Bill is dba 
0 the Rights and Eisi 4 the 
ewf. 1413771 it 39 
Anſwer... I ma; own I was blen d 

to hear this Objection frequently 

inſiſted on, for J had been ſo much 


uſed for ſome Years paſt, to the 


Sound of Prerogative, Prerogative, 
that I was very glad to perceive a 
Concern appear, for the Rights 
and Liberties of the People. 1 
might ask the ſame Queſtion in re- 
lation to this Objection, that I did 
to the former, where were the 
Rights and Privileges of the Sub- 
85 had they none before King 
William's Time? But 1 ſhall rather 
conſider what is the Engliſhman's Pri- 
vilege in Relation to Parliaments. 


] take 


LE I ER 
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(13) 
J take it. to be this, and a very va- 
luable one it is, That no Act can 


paſs, no Law can be made, that 


ſhall bind him, in relation to his 
Perſon, or Property, his Life, Limb, 
Eſtate, or Liberty, but what he 
ſhall conſent to; if not Perſonally; 
yet by his Proxy choſen to repre- 
ſent him. Now will any one ſay; 
that he does not as much conſent 
by.his Proxy choſen by him, if. the 
Parliament continues ſeven Years, 
as: he would if it fat but three? 


Yes, becauſe he choſe his Proxy 


but for three Years, I utterly de- 
ny that Propoſition; he choſe him 
indeed under a Law, which pro- 
vided that Parliaments ſhould laft 
but three Years, but not with any 


| Reſtriction upon him, that he ſhould 


not conſent to the Altering that 
Law, if it ſhquld be expedient ; he 
RI ent 


d. 
— — ag 
2 
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(14) 
ſent him up with full Powers to 
treat of, and agree to any thing, 
that ſhould be for the Publick Good, 
and if this Bill be jadg'd to be for 
the Publitk' Good, the Prox! 
brought Power from his Principel 
. to it, and if he did con- 
ſent, he oye 'the Conſent of the 
© o 


1 a 


Object. m.' It will a 42 Beh gf 
7721 in the Members of the 
Houſe of Commois fo ta; he fo this 


Bil. Ss: on 


11 woch fain ask e ls biegt 
Whether thoſe that conſented to the 
Bill, for qualifying Members to fit 
in Parliament, were guilty of 
Breach of Truſt? That il pro- 
vides, That no Perfon under 600 J. 
or 300 l per Annum, ſhould be ca- 

pablo 


(15) 
pable of ſerving for any County or 
Corporation. '': Now by that all the 
Gentlemen of England, under 6061. 
of 300 J. per Annum Eftates, are in- 
cùpatitated for, andi excluded from 
ever 1 Country in Far- 
liament. Had their Repreſentatives 
in Parliament any particular Powers 
from ſo many thouſand Gentlemen, 
to lay them under ſuch an Incape- 
tity, or did they do it by Virtue df 
their general Powers? Surely by 


virtue of their general Powers; and 


if thoſe general Powers ſo far war- 
ranted thofe Repreſentatives, that 
it was no Breach of Truſt in them, 
to uiveſt ſuch a vaſt Number if 
Gentlemen of a Privilege they en- 
joy id before, ſhall it be 4 Breach bf 
FTtuſt in the Members of the | whe 
ſento Parliament, becauſe in Vi 

of their general Powers they con- 
28 | {ent 
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ſent to this Bill, which does not 
take away any Privilege from the 
Subject, but only reſtrains the too 
frequent Exerciſe ot it, which has 
been found by Experience, to be 
detrimental to the Publick, and 
conſequently to themſelves? Parli- 
aments are now to meet as often, 
though not to be ſo frequently 
choſen as before, Every Man that 
*has:a Vote, has liberty to give it, 
whenſoever a Parliament is called; 
fall the Keſtraint that is laid upon 
them, is, That when they have 
choſen their Repreſentatives, they 
may, if the King pleaſes, continue 
for ſeven Years, whertas before they 
.could fit but three. I never heard, 
that conſenting to the Qualification- 
Bill, was called a Breach of Truſt; 
and there is much leſs Reaſon tb 
ſay, that conſenting:to- this * 
- ut 


(19') 
But the full Anſwer to this Obje- 
ction, has been given in the Re. 
ply to the Second; for if the Proxy 
be intrufted with a Power to con- 
ſent. to every thing, that ſhall be 
judg'd to be for the "Publick Good, 
and this Bill be judg'd fo to be, 
then his conſenting to this Bill, 
is only executing a, Power intruſted 


with him, and De no 
Breach of Truſt,” 3 


- 


(181) ) 
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Object. IV. Thi. Bil gives too - 
1107 grent a Power to the Caurt, and 
if we fuld; bave a: Printe upon 
+, ofÞe Throne, that ſhauld not be in 
71 the Intereſt uf hi. Country, he 
might by ſo long a Gontinnance af 
s Farliament, gain ſuch an In- 
tt n to be able to 
accompliſh any ill Deſgnt h 
have upon the Subjects. 


Anſwer. I thank God there is 
no Danger of this being our Caſe, 
under his preſent Majeſty, whoſe 
Reign hitherto has demonſtrated, 
that he has Nothing ſo much at 
Heart, as the ſecuring to his Peo- 
ple the free Enjoyment of all their 
Civil and Religious Rights: And 
I am fo well fatisfied, with the 

pleaſing 


— <<. / ES 
pleafing Proſpect I have, that the 
| ame Sin te feed to our Poſte- 
rity, by that happy Settlement, 
which Tas fo Provident taken 
Place amongſt us; that 1 do with 
Cheerfalneſs and Thankfulneſs con- 
tribute my little Proportion towards 
the extraordinary Charge of the Ct- 
vil Liſt, occafion'd by the nume- 
rous Branches 'of the Royal! Fami- 
ty; a Bleffing, which our fore-Fa- 
thers, for many Ages, knew not, 
and if they had known, would have 
valued at another Rate, than too 
many of us do. OE ie 

But to ſpeak to the Point. This 
Ob jection ſtands upon this preca- 
rious, | think falſe Suppoſition; 
That the longer a Parliament fits, 
the more Influence the Court will 
have over it: If we may judge 
Rationally of wh 


at will be, from 
GC 3 our 


(209 
our Obſervations of what certainly 
has been, the Contrary to this will 
be true. Whoſoever looks into the 
Hiftory of our Parliaments will find, 
that the longer they have ſat, the 
leſs attach'd they have been to the 
Court; and the Complaiſance they 


have expreſs'd at their firſt Meet- 


ing, has very much worn off by 
their longer 5 | 

I could inſtance in the long Par- 
liament, in King Charles the Se- 
cond's Time, 'which fat ſeventeen 
or eighteen Years, and, if it was 


not abuſed by an Epithet given it, 


was under another ſort of Influence 
from the Court ; but yet notwith- 
ſtanding its long Continuance, and 
that other Influence, when that 
Prince had ſome Buſineſs to be 
done by them, which was prejudi- 
cial to the Country, they would 
2 e not 


| () 
forced to diſſolve and ſend them _ 
home. - jeg) | 10 8 | ; 
We have a more recent Inſtance, | 
in one of the worſt of Parliaments "i 
| (I cannot call the Rump that mur- ] 
der d King Charles, a Parliament) 
that ever fat in this Kingdom : l 
They went great Lengths in Com- 
pliance with the then Miniſtry, 
towards the Ruin of their Country, 
| but were at, laſt awakened, and 


when the finiſhing Stroke was to 
have been given, they refuſed to 
paſs. the infamous Bill of Com- 
merge. a e -- 
But this Inſtance has been urged | 
in favour of the Triennial Ad, by 
ſome, who tell. us, That that Par- | 


7 
- 


| liament being ſo ſoon to be diſ- 
| ſolv'd by that Act, the Commons 
rejected the Commerce Bill, only 
Ae 1 of 
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to ingratiate themſelyes with their 


Voters, in order tò ſecure their 
next Election. They that Argue 
thus, are very hard upon the Gen- 
tlemen of that Houſe of Com- 
mons, and will not allow them to 
do one good Thing, qut of a good 
J y) 
But I muſt do the Juſtice to tlioſe 
Members, as to aſſert, That the ſe- 
curing their next Elections could 
not be the Reaſon of their reje- 


Qing the Bill of Commerce, which 4 ba 


would have been the wrongeft 
Method they could have taken, 


to that End: And this they could 


not but be ſenſible of, for they 
knew very well by what way they 


came into that Parliament, and that 


the ſame was the cheapeſt and ſu- 


reſt way to come into the next; 
that they were not to make their 
Court 


(23) 

Court to the Freeholders, but to the 
Treaſury, which they were certain 
they ſhould diſoblige by refuſidg 
that Bill: And therefore the Danger: 
of ilofing their next Ele@ion could 
not be the Ground of that Con»! 
duct; but at left diſcovering;' how 
they had bedh led inſerifibly, 8 
by Step, towards the Deſtruction of 
the Nation, they ſtop'd ſhort,. and 
would not go on to compleat its 
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Anſcwer, 1 muſt obſerve that this 
Objection implies, That 'tho' This 
is not, there might be a: pr 
Time for fuch a Bill, and this ut- 


terly overthtows all the former Ob- 
jections: For can any Time be pro- 
7 for 4 Bill that will ſubvert the 

otitution.; that wall. prejudice 
the Rights and Privileges of the 
Pebple 3, will make the Membgts of 
the die Houſe of Cam- 
mons guilty of a Breach of Truſt, 
in agreeing to it; and will put it 
ignthe,Fower::gf: an ill Court(to 
compaſs any ill Deſigus u the 
Country? Certainly no; and there- 
fore if this Bill do paſs at any Time, 
though not now, 1t cannot be char- 


ged with ſuch dreadful Conſequen- 


But 


\8.74. bed 

But I would ask, why is not this a 
proper Time for it? If this Bill will 
take away the Occaſion, of abundance 
of Diſorders and Miſchiefs, that 
every good Man complains of among 
us, ſurely the ſooner it paſſes the 
better. ] | 
Our frequent Elections, have been 
the Occaſions of many Gentlemens 
running out of their Eſtates, to get 
into Parliament, and laying them un- 
der Temptations when they come 
there, of reimburſing their Expences, 
by ſelling their Country. 
- Abundance of Drunkenneſs, Swear» 
ing, Curfing, Quarrelling, and De- 
bauchery of all Sorts, are not only the 
neceſlary Attendants upon Elections, 
but the Preludes to them for ſome 
Months before, and continue too long 
after them; during that Time, the 
Voters are indifpos'd for Labour, neg- 
lect the Buſineſs of their particular 
Callings, contract Habits of Idleneſs, 

D which 
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which tends to the impoveriſhing 
of their Families, and the decay of 
Trade. | 

The moſt unnatural Differences, 
and unchriſtian Diviſions have been 
the Conſequences of them, even to 
to the ſetting Father againſt Son, and 


Brother againſt Brother. 


When che Candidates declare, it is 


ſomething like the Caſe of our unhap- 


py Duels, in which the Combatants 
muſt have their Seconds, who, though 
they have no Quarrel with one ano- 
ther, and are, it may be, near Relati- 
ons, or the deareſt Friends, muſt yet 
ſo far eſpouſe the Cauſe of their Prin- 
cipals, as to purſue one another to the 
Death. ks | 
When our Parties are led into the 
Field, they meet with greater Reſent- 
ments, and Animoſities, than two re- 
gular Armies, that are drawn up to 
fight do; and whoever gets the better, 
the Reſentments are of a longer con- 
tinuance 


—— —— —wꝛ n 
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tinuance. It is well, if in the firſt. 


Year, they can be brought to pay one 
another the Civility of the Hat; and 
if in the Second, they can bear being 
in the ſame Room together, and ſeem 
diſpos d, if the Ceſſation were to con- 
tinue for ſome time, to come to a better 
Underſtanging ; the third Year comes a 
new Election, the Hoſtilities are re- 
newed, and thus our Diviſions are 
perpetuated. _ 

Now, Sir, do you think that a Bill 
could be paſſed roo ſoon, that would 
take away the Occaſion of ſuch fatal 
Miſchiets ? : 

I do not fay, that this Act will 
preſently cure this complicated Di- 
ſtemper, which threatens the very Be- 
ing of our Conſtitution , but I believe 
it will put off the Fir, it will gain 
Time for other Applications to be 
uſed, and diſpoſe the Body Politick for 
the good Effects of them. 


5 D 2 But 
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But it has been ask'd under this 
Head, what ſtrange Things are the 
Miniſters deſigning, what Work have 
they to go through, which another Par- 
liament will not do for them ascwell 
as this ? 

You. will witneſs for me, Sir, that 
I never was a Slave to any Miniſtry, 
and by the Grace of God I never 
will be; but cannot but think it a lit- 
tle hard and unjuſt, to inſinuate Sul- 
picions of any Miniſtry, that they 


— 
— 
— — — 


will do ill Things, before it can be 


proved, that they have done any ill 
Things. | 
What this Miniſtry deſign to do, 


I cannot certainly ſay; but if I 


may gueſs at what they will do, by 
that which they have done, 1 ſup- 
pole they intend to keep out the Pre- 
render, 

But why ſhould not another Par- 


liament concur with them in that? 


Indeed I ſee no Realons why they 
25 ſhould 
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ſhould not, and would willingly hope 


that they would; but this 1 will ſay, 
that if- there had not been great Ex- 
pectations, that a new Parliament might 
take quite another turn, there would 
not have appear'd half ſo much Zeal 


| - againſt this preſent Bill, and for the 
continuance of the Triennial Act, as 


has been ſhewn at our politick Clubs 


at Coffee-houſes, Chocolate-houles, 


and Tea- Tables, 

But what need the Miniſtry fear get- 
ting a good Parliament at another Ele- 
Aion ; have we not a ſtanding Army? 
Yes, We have an Army, and | thank 


God and the Parliament for it ; but what 


are they to do? To govern our Electi. 
ons? God forbid ! if [ thought fo, I 
would be the forwardeſt in deſiring the 
disbanding of them. Does not every 
body know, that the Army is obli- 
ged to withdraw to ſome Diſtance, 
from every Place of Election? They 
do, and this can be thrown in only 

to 
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to caſt an Odium upon the Govern- 
ment. 
But did the King raiſe this Army, 
by his ſingle Authority? Was he not 
addreſs d, adviſed, beſought to do it, 
by both the Houſes? Has he exceed- 
ed, has he not kept within the Limits 
of the Power, which was intruſted 
with him by the Parliament? Is it 
not reaſonable, is it not neceſſary, that 
while foreign Princes, who either are 
avowedly, or may be ſecretly in the 
Intereſt of the Pretender, are keeping 
up, or increaſing their Forces, by 
which they may be able, upon a fair 
Occaſion to invade us, we thould be 
in ſome Condition to defend our 
ſelves? : 

Bur this opens another Cauſe of 
ſome Men's Zeal, againſt this Altera- 
tion in the Triennial Act, there might 
be hopes that a ne Parliament might 
have been procur'd, which would have 
eas d the Nation of this great Grie- 

| Vance 
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vance of a Standing Army, that would 


have addreſsd the King to disband 
them, and if he refuſed, would have 
given him no Money to pay them; 
and then, I dare ſay, a great many at 
Home and Abroad, that are now a 
little upon the Reſerve, would have 
ſpoke very plainly. If this Army be 
ſuch a Burden, this Bill by quieting 
the Nation, is the likelieſt way, to 
enable the Government to disband 
them with ſafety. | 

But notwithſtanding all that can 
be ſaid, ſome are very Sanguine, they 
ſee no need of all this Precaution, 
they have no fears of any Invaſion 
from abroad, or any Inſurrections at 
home: Indeed, I believe them; but 
they have thoſe reaſons for their Cou- 
rage, which will never prevail with 
me :/ | profeſs my ſelf ſuch a Cow- 
ard, that I am dreadfully . afraid of 
a Princes mounting this Throne, that 


has ſuck d in with his Milk, the Max- 
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ims of Rome and France; that (hall 
come with a Spirit of Revenge for 
ſuppos d Injuries, joined with that of 
Popery and Tyranny. 

And | am in my Conſcience per- 
ſwaded, that the greateſt Hopes of the 
Pretender, and his Faction, were built 
upon their expectation of a new Ele- 
ction, when this Parliament ſhould 
have been diſſolved by the Triennial 
Act. And their Hopes were not 
groundleſs, conſidering the preſent 
Situation of our Affairs at home. I 
have already taken notice of our 
wretched Diviſions, and you cannot 
but obſerve, how much the Intereſt 
of the Pretender mixes with.them. 
Beſides this, the generality of our 
People are moſt miſerably corrupted 
in their Morals, and in their Princi- 
ples. There is little of real Religion, 
or common Honeſty left among us; 
little of that Charity, which is the 
diſtinguiſhing Badge of the Chriſtian 


Pro- 


Tg) 
Profeſſion.” We have indeed bad of 


late, a great Noiſe about che Church, 
and _righty Outtries of che Danger 
of it z ating what Wd f the Perſons who 
Fave themſelves by . this 
Zeal on this 1 5 Why truly 


ſuch, fo 4 moſt par art, as would 


bring 4 9 upon any Church or 
Religion, bY profeſſing themſelves 
Members of it. And 4555 have th 


expreſs d aaf 2 Why, by l. 105 


dom attendi 1 the Worſhip and 
Ordinatice So: but by 
Railirg' Gu, by Drinking 


for hg CR by Swearing for the 
Church, by Porec il for the Church, 
by Riothng for the Church, by Re- 
belling for the Church. Theſe Pro- 
ſtirutions of that ve erable Name, 


3 me and I, 5 Sir, haye fomerly lamen- 
t "ny 


* E 
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There is another Corruption got 
among our rs 87 they are very mer- 
cenary ; and this, is, in a great. mea- 
ſure, owing to our. frequent Blections, 
which have taught them the Value of 
their Votes: The 5 mtg not now, 
who is beſt qualified to ſerve his 
Country, but who is the beſt Bid- 
EE a 1 1 22 
Add to this, the Corruption of 


Principles in relation to Government: 


There have been great Pains taken, 
to inſtill into the People, that ſenſe- 
leſs Notion, of, a Divine, Hereditary, 
Indefeaſible Right, a Thing ſo ſtub- 
born, (as one of the Abettors of it 
ſays,) as not to bend to 20 Acts of 
Parliament: They have been made 
to believe, that this Divine, Uncon- 
troulable Right, is only in the Per- 
ſon, that pretends to his Majeſties 


Crown. 


And 


— 
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And becauſe that juſt dread and 


horror, which our People formerly 
had for Popery, might have been 
ſome Antidote againſt this Poiſon, 
might have check d their Zeal for 
this Jure Divino Gentleman, Who, if 
he comes, will certainly bring his Re- 
ligion with him, and force it upon 
his Subjects; Endeavours have been 
uſed to take off that Dread and Hor- 
or. 
The Methods made uſe of, to re- 
concile our People to Popery, by the 
Prieſts, in King James the Second's 


Time, were, by repreſenting Popery 


as like Proteſtantiſm as could be: 


this was the Deſign of the Author 


of the Papiſt miſrepreſented, and 


repreſented, and of the Biſhop of | 


Condom, in that Treatiſe of his, 
which was tranſlated into our Lan- 
guage. The Methods taken by ſome 
more lately, have been, by repreſent- 


E 2 ing 
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ing Proteſtantiſm as like Popery as 
might be; by inculcating, as Do- 


ctrines of the Church of England, 


thoſe Popiſh Tenets, of the Inde- 
pendency of the Church upon the 
State; of the Neceſſity of Sacerdo- 
tal Abſolution, in order to the for- 
giveneſs of Sins; of the proper Pro- 
pitiatory Sacrifice in the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper: Had the Mi. 
niſters of the Church of England, 
in King Jamess Time, gone 


theſe Lengths, to have met the 


Prieſts of the Church of Rome, 1 


dare ſay, there might have been an 


Amicable Accommodation between 
them, RE 


By theſe and other palliating Me- 
thods, which have been uſed; and 


by a too general Neglect of thoſe, 
who were obliged in Duty to have 
made their People ſenſible of the 


deſparate Corruptions of that Ido- 


la:rous 


FP 
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latrous Religion, Popery is no longer 
that dreadful Thing it was once co 
them, you may heat them frequent 


ly declare, I had rather be a Fapiſt 


than a P resbyterian. 1 


% 


— 


I * 


Now, Sir, ſince this is the State 
of our Nation, ſince we are at pre- 
ſent thus miſerably divided, thus mi- 
ſerably corrupted, mercenary to ſuch 
a Degree, that J never heard of any 
Inftance that could come near, ta 
it, but that of a ſingle Perſon, who 
for five Pounds, {old himſelf to be a 
Slave : Since the Pretenders imaginary 
Right in ſo many Peoples Opinion, 
ſpeaks ſo much for him, and his 
avow'd Religion ſays ſo little againſt 
him, would it have been prudent, 
would it have been ſafe, to have 
been under the neceſſity of calling a 
new Parliament about two - Years 
hence? 


Would 


* 
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Would not the Pretender in the 
mean time, have been raiſing Con- 
tributions among his Friends here, 
and the Popiſh Princes and Religi- 
ous Houſes, as they are call'd Abroad, 
againſt ſuch a juncture? And if 
he could have raiſed 2 or 300000 l. 
could he have diſpoſed of it to better 
Purpoſe any where than among our 
Electors 2 We know what ſuch a Sum 
has done. n 

Would he not have provided Men, 
as well as Money, againſt ſuch a 
Time? When ſo many Thouſands of 
the People, would have had a legal Call 
to aſſemble in all Parts of the King- 
dom, when his Friends, might have 
cover d their gathering together under 
that Pretence, and when Riots and 
Tumults are as conſtant as thoſe 
Meetings? l 


Really 


—— Oe 
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Really, Sir, I cannot but think, that 
in ſuch a Conjuncture, when ſo many 
inviting Circumſtances would have 
concurr'd, he muſt have had even leſs 
Senſe, and leſs Courage, than hie is 
reported to/ have, if he ſhould have 
neglected ſo favourable an Opportu- 
nity, of trying his 1 once 
more; and then certainly it Was 
well and prudently done, to. > af 
his Ster of Tuch an. een 
38 S158 WF 116 Xi] 

1 ſhall; trouble you but ben 
Thing more, and that is in relation to 
our Allies Abroad; and can you ima- 
Sue, Falk chat chey can have fo. er 
Conh dence in us, or. that we carl 
expect ſo advantagious Terms in any 
Treaty from them, when they ſtand 
upon ſo very unequal a Foot - witli 
us, that while they can engage on 
their Parts to make good the Ar- 
ticles, agreed, on in any Alliance, 
during the. Term it is to ſubſiſt, 


We 


3 —ůͤ * FF 
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we cannot on our Pa 
jog . perform, „hat is e 

„ longer chan for three Vears; 
flick we could not do at any titne, 
while the Triennial Act fubſiſted⸗ 
And when'the preſent Bill was brouglit 
could not t mage for Wo. 
But vou will: fay, they have made 
a And, with E Triennial 
Act; yes, they have, and paid for 
it too: And can you "think they wil 
do it again, after our late notorietis 
Breach of Faith with them? 
Could ever Treachery have been 
leſs:: ſuſpected, than when the new 
— en called in ty to? We 
had in Conjuaction with our Allies, 
carried on a War for ten Years with 
tho moſt gloribus Suceeſſes, that any 
Hiſtory can parallel, againſt the com: 
mon Enemy, till we had got him 


under our Feet, and had it in out 


Power, to have demanded what 
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* | Terms we would, for all the Allies, 
and for the common fafety of Eu- 
rope ; and when we might have 
hoped, to have reap'd the Fruits, of 
all the Blood and Treaſure, which 

had been expended; we enter treache- 
rouſly, in breach of the grand Al- 
liance, into ſecret Meaſures with the 
vanquiſh'd Foe, We villifie our Vi- 
ctories, and the General that gain d 
them; we leſſen our ſelves, magnifie 
our Enemy, abuſe our Allies at 
Home, and betray them Abroad ; and 
at laſt, by the infamous Ceſſation of 
Arms, and the more infamous with- 
drawing of our Forces, put it into 
the Power of him we had conquer'd, 
to prelcribe to us all: Force ſome of 
our Allies to come into a Treaty, 
(by che Terms of which, a Stranger 


muſt gueſs, that France had had all 


the glorious Succeſſes of the Allies, 
and the Allies had ſuffer d all the 


F ſhame. 
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ſhameful Defeats-of France) and leave 
others of them to ſhift for themſelves ; 
and by this aſtoniſhing Conduct, ena- 
ble the ambitious Aſpirer to an uni- 
verſal Monarchy, again to prepare 
Chains for his Neighbours, to which, 
after all our glorious Triumphs, we 
muſt have ignominiouſly ſubmitted, 
had not God , wonderfully interpoſed, 
by placing his Majeſty, in the moſt 
critical Time, on the Throne of Great- 
Britain. 

But it may be ſaid, it was the then 
| Miniſtry that did this. ' No doubt, 
they were the Contrivers of, the Agents 
in, this Myſtery of Iniquity ; but give 
me leave to ſay, they would not have 
dared to have attempted ir, nor could 
they have ſucceeded in it, without the 
Aſſiſtance of of a Parliament ; ; twas 


I 


| 


the Parliament that gave the Sanction 


guity by a Law, 


Now 


to the Miſchief, and abb the Ini- | 


"Now, Sir, is it not reaſonable; at 
ſuch a JunEture as this is, to take away 
all Umbrage from our Allies, and to 
give them a Confidegce in us, that we 
may heartily, and without Reſerve 
enter into Meaſures for the common 
Good? 1 might add, That this Bill will 
have its Influence, and do Great-Britain 
good Service, with other Princes and 
States, who are not in Alliance with 


us, but I forbear adding further to my 


Letter, and your Trouble, than by 
aſſuring you that I am, with great 
Reſpet, _ | 


1 


London, April, 
27th 1716. 
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